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were done. But Ward accepted It frankly and
defended it. It was natural, he said, that Tait, think-
ing his principles mischievous, should wish to silence
him as a teacher; and their friendship remained
unbroken.

Mr. Ward's theological position was really a pro-
. visional one, though, at starting at least, he would not
have allowed it. He had no early or traditional
attachment to the English Church, such as that which
acted so strongly on the leaders of the movement:
but he found himself a member of it, and Mr. New-
man had interpreted it to him. He so accepted it,
quite loyally and in earnest, as a point of departure.
But he proceeded at once to put " our Church " (as
he called it) on its trial, in comparison with its own
professions, and with the ideal standard of a Church
which he had thought out for himself; and this
rapidly led to grave consequences. He accepted
from authority which satisfied him both intellectually
and morally the main scheme of Catholic theology,
as the deepest and truest philosophy of religion,
satisfying at once conscience and intellect. The
Catholic theology gave him, among other things, the
idea and the notes of the Church; with these, in
part at least, the English Church agreed; but in
other respects, and these very serious ones, it differed
widely; it seemed inconsistent and anomalous. The
English* Church was separate and isolated from
Christendom. It was supposed to differ widely from
other Churches in doctrine. It admitted variety of